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tant as the crow flies, and maintain that a view can be had
of the plains of the Po from heights flanking some other
passes. But there is less difficulty to be encountered in tak-
ing Polybius to mean that Hannibal pointed out the down-
ward slope of the mountain and the downward flow of the
watercourses, which begin right here, and told his men that
at the foot of the heights where they then stood lay the lands
of the friendly Gauls, and beyond it Rome, than there is in
making the rest of Polybius agree with any route near which
the plains below can actually be seen. There is no special
violence done to Polybius in reading this whole passage fig-
uratively; and though there are one or two crests from
which, under very favorable conditions, a dim view of the
plains below may be had, there is not a single pass in the
Alps from which any one pretends that the Po can be seen.
From the only other pass known to Polybius which comes at
all near to fitting his relation, Mt. Genevre, no view of the
Padane valley can be had. The romantic- account of Livy of
itself fully proves the author's ignorance of the Alps. In-
deed, Livy makes no pretense to have written his history any-
where except in his study; and while its value in other re-
spects is undoubted, in military matters, it is, when in conflict
with Polybius, certainly to be placed far below the latter,
who spoke of things he had seen, if not been a part of.

It was close upon November. Hannibal had been a month
too late in his crossing. The early snows had fallen, the
surface of which, on the southerly exposures, thawed dur-
ing the day and froze at night. The climate of the Alps
was probably more severe two thousand years ago than to-
day. These southern peoples in their half-naked condition
must have suffered beyond telling: Nothing shows the won-
derful power of this man, Hannibal, over men better thanrooks from the mountains on either hand.st
